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Lessons From India’s First Decade 


On the tenth anniversary of India’s founding as 
a republic, Americans should recall that history 
has a way of playing havoc with the pride of 
nations and their claims of omniscience in world 
affairs. India and the West are partners in the 
proof of this ancient truth. 

Indians, before and following independence, 
have been prone to lecture the West on the facts 
of life not only with respect to Far Eastern affairs 
but also on relations between Moscow and Wash- 
ington. Their great leader Prime Minister Nehru 
has urged Americans and Russians to understand 
one another and to relax their efforts to keep pace 
in the arms race. He has maintained that their dif- 
ferences were capable of peaceful settlement and 
that misunderstanding could be erased if they met 
one another at the conference table. He has called 
for a revival of moral principles in the conduct of 
states and more than once has implied that the 
great powers shared a common guilt for the tragic 
crises and conflicts since World War II. 

At the same time, at least until recently, Mr. 
Nehru, through hope or conviction, has cast doubt 
on those estimates of Communist China and the 
Soviet Union that stressed their aggressiveness or 
the threat they posed to world peace. Only with 
problems like Kashmir and recent threats from 
Communist China has he framed his policy state- 
ments in the language of Realpolitik and national 
interest. 

No serious observer can question that the In- 
dian approach constitutes a unique contribution 
to the spirit in which statesmen approach postwar 


problems. Within and outside the United Nations, 
the Indian outlook has, on balance, been construc- 
tive. Yet postwar events suggest that Mr. Nehru’s 
philosophy is rather too simple for the many di- 
mensions of international conflict. 

The Panchsheel (five guiding principles for 
peaceful coexistence adopted in the Sino-Indian 
Agreement of April 29, 1954) and the apparent 
goodwill between India and Communist China 
have not deterred a buoyant, expansionist China 
from military incursions across India’s northeast 
frontier. Nor did the North Koreans and Chinese 
Communists cease their aggression in Korea until 
United Nations troops built up a balance of pow- 
er on the Korean peninsula. Our diplomats tell us 
that some Indians privately praised the West for 
its initiative in rallying the military power of the 
United Nations in Korea; and we must also re- 
member that Indian troops fought shoulder to 
shoulder with those of other free states. Hungary, 
meanwhile, caught official Indian thinking un- 
awares and led to criticism by Indian Socialists of 
the Government’s initial silence on Soviet brutality 
and terror against the revolution. 

When all this is said, however, the West and the 
United States have little occasion for self-righteous- 
ness regarding their greater wisdom. The limits of 
Western knowledge can be traced from India’s in- 
dependence in 1947 to the present. If Winston S. 
Churchill was right in predicting cruelty, blood- 
shed and vivlence between Hindus and Moslems 
when British power was withdrawn from India, he 
was wrong in believing that independence could 
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be postponed or that Indians were incapable of 
self-government. 

Similarly, the demands of some responsible 
Americans that India choose sides and accept mil- 
itary commitments in the Cold War appear now 
to have been ill-conceived. The same leaders who 
issued earlier polemics against India’s neutralism 
have come to accept the logic of a foreign policy 
reminiscent of the historic American policy of “no 
entangling alliances.” 

Above all, Nehru’s India has served as the school- 
master of the West in driving home the lesson that 
the conflict in Asia and Africa is not primarily mil- 
itary in character but the result of profound eco- 
nomic and social changes. India has taught the 
West that free government and _ parliamentary 
institutions can be maintained alongside experi- 
ments in a socialist economy. Indeed, the political 
and economic model by which freedom is measured 
in newly emergent states is probably better repre- 
sented by India than by mature democratic indus- 
trialized societies in the West. 

Americans and Indians alike need, therefore, to 
recognize the fragmentary character of national in- 
sights and judgment. History offers scant grounds 
for mutual indictments or far-ranging criticism, for 
if events refute India’s assessment of the main- 
springs of Communist behavior, they also lay bare 
the shortcomings of the American approach to 
Asia. 

When Secretary of State Christian Herter, with 
his well-deserved reputation as a moderate and 
reasonable statesmen, asserted that he would not 
presume to judge between the claims of India and 
China in their boundary dispute, he may have 
yielded to the understandable temptation of lec- 
turing the Indians on the fallacies of neutralism. 
And when Mr. Nehru speaks of the relaxation of 
tensions that flows from the Khrushchev-Eisenhower 
visits, he leaves the impression that his view of Rus- 
sia has been vindicated. Yet with the story of In- 
dian-Chinese and Soviet-American relations only 
partly unfolded, neither side can claim any monop- 
oly of truth. 

The great lesson that emerges from the first dec- 
ade of India’s independent role in world affairs is 
that freedom and economic planning are not in- 
compatible, that a non-Western people schooled in 
parliamentary government and an _ independent 
public service can make its way despite great odds, 
and that world leadership in the thermonuclear age 


is not tied alone to military power. This is reason 
enough for celebrating India’s independence. 

As we move into a new decade, neither India 
nor the West will strengthen its cause by scoring 
points or comparing successes and failures of judg- 
ment. The task of each within its borders and in 
its foreign relations is momentous enough to ab- 
sorb all energies. In each case, the demands of 
national interest, geography, and relations with 
close friends and rivals will continue to shape na- 
tional policies and viewpoints. While India and the 
West have differing needs and objectives, they 
share in the stake of freedom. This should help 
them to be mutually respectful and tolerant in 
pursuing, each in its own way, a common task. 


K. W. T. 


BERLIN, DISARMAMENT AND THE SUMMIT 


THE GENERAL APPROVAL expressed both here 
and abroad for President Eisenhower's agreement 
to a summit meeting has now given way to sober 
second thoughts about the danger of disillusion- 
ment from such a meeting. These thoughts do not 
cancel out the approval of the President’s reversal 
of policy since the death of Mr. Dulles, for his own 
policy gives the world a better appreciation of our 
nation’s desire for peace. Also, the exchange of 
visits with Premier Khrushchev will certainly lay 
the minimal foundation for understanding between 
these two nations whose enmity threatens the 
whole world and who hold the future destiny of 
our common civilization in their power. 

The most persuasive argument for apprehension 
was stated by Dean Rusk, President of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation and a former Assistant Secretary 
of State, in a speech to the Council of Foreign 
Relations. Mr. Rusk argued that a summit meet- 
ing is dangerous if much significant negotiation 
has not preceded it. In fact there must be some 
kind of tentative agreement by negotiations 
through ordinary channels if there is to be any 
hope of success. 

Mr. Rusk noted that both the Berlin crisis in 
1948 and the Korean War were settled without a 
summit meeting. He also called attention to the 
peril of the President becoming isolated from the 
temper and mood of his own nation and from the 
expert advice of his specialists. Practically every 
historian now agrees that Woodrow Wilson was in 
error when he went personally to the Versailles 
Conference after World War I. He certainly lost 
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contact with the opposition party in the Senate. 

The failure of adequate preparations is the more 
deplorable because the problems of Berlin and of 
disarmament have both proved to be insoluble 
after months of fruitless negotiations. On Berlin 
each side has presented the other with a solution 
that would, in effect, place the tremendous poten- 
tialities of Germany in alliance with its own stra- 
tegic plans for Europe. (See Mr. Gelber’s article 
on p. 11.) On disarmament the fear grows that we 
are not seriously studying alternate proposals to 
the Russian ones. 

We would be embarrassed if the Russians came 
up with a real offer because we would not know 
how to deal with it. Even if Karl Barth is wrong 
in placing the onus for the Cold War on our policy 
of advanced air bases, we all should be uneasy 
about our lack of a real policy in regard to dis- 
armament, except for our emphasis on the neces- 
sity of an inspection system. The Russians object 
to our present insistence on an inspection system 
that will detect big, but not small, underground 
tests. 

Some of the apprehensions are prompted by un- 
easiness about our increasing inferiority in missiles. 


This would seem to be in contradiction to our un- 
easiness about honest disarmament proposals. For 
it is certainly obvious that the more the Russian 
superiority is established, the less chance there is 
for those reciprocal agreements that have the best 
chance of success when both parties are relatively 
equal in power. This does not mean that the Rus- 
sians would necessarily be tempted to start a nu- 
clear war with us because we are relatively weak. 
It does mean, however, that they are less inclined 
to come to an agreement with us because we are 
now the weaker party. All this has happened while 
we were talking about “negotiating from strength.” 
History is full of such ironies. 

Our own guess is that the summit meeting will 
not reach any significant agreement and that there 
will be no catastrophic disillusionment since we 
have meanwhile accepted Prime Minister Macmil- 
lan’s proposal for a series of summit meetings. 
These will undoubtedly relax tensions and make 
for understanding between the two opposing cul- 
tures. In the meantime, someone, probably not at 
the Summit, must do some hard bargaining on 
the substantive issues of Berlin and disarmament. 


R.N. 


East, West and the German Status Quo 


EW ARE the concepts upon which democracies 

and dictatorships may vent a common spleen. 
The status quo has, nevertheless, been among them. 
Wider freedoms were said to be impeded when, 
after World War I, the liberal-minded began to 
denounce it; against Communist and Nazi threats 
alike it functioned, all the same, as a prop of a 
free world order. And now once more, in the East- 
West dispute over German reunification, the same 
paradox recurs. Even those with a stake in the 
Status quo are loath to admit it. 

The French, for example, bury outworn enmities 
when they second the idea of reunion between the 
two Germanys. Yet all projects for that semi-con- 
tinental unity of which Franco-German_partner- 
ship is the core must take a divided Germany as 
their premise. 

In their European policies, moreover, English- 
speaking allies have also been ambiguous. Pro- 
posing that the German status quo be altered, the 
United States and Britain have likewise had a 
paramount interest in its preservation. To restore 
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the major segment of German power was to re- 
animate German national impulses. Washington 
and London hoped that these might be harnessed 
for the defense of the West. But it is only under 
circumstances inimical to the West that they can 
finally be fulfilled. Washington assumed that Rus- 
sia would somehow relinquish her grip on East 
Germany; Moscow’s prerequisite for the reunion 
of the two Germanys has, nevertheless, always been 
the detachment of the Bonn Republic from the 
West. For Germany is to Western Europe what 
Western Europe is to the global balance—a make- 
weight that can, geographically and technological- 
ly, turn the scales. 

And this is why a reunified Germany that may 
belong to the West was, despite all that Western 
statesmen said and did, never in the cards. Mos- 
cow’s bargaining advantage has been clear from 
the outset. The West, having established and re- 
leased it, ceded to the Bonn Republic the freedom 
to choose between East and West. But Russia 
grants her German vassal no such option. She can 
thereby forbid German reunification on Western 
terms. It must either be done as she wishes or not 





at all. The existing equilibrium is for English- 
speaking allies, as well as for France, the one via- 
ble alternative. 


A divided Germany was, it so happens, what the 
Big Three contemplated during World War II. 
They could scarcely foresee how it would be po- 
larized between them in any post-war contest of 
their own. Decentralizing trends were reversed, at 
any rate, as soon as President Truman took office. 
And today it is the status quo from which West 
Germans themselves also benefit. The Bonn Re- 
public had to be built up before it could ever ex- 
pect to negotiate with the East from strength. It 
owes everything to the Anglo-American presence, 
and from a Western orientation there is still much 
to be gained. 

Will a more irrational temper supervene? Would 
the Bonn Republic, prone to the frustrations of 
irredentism, yet leave its French partner and other 
Western allies in the lurch? After World War I 
the German Right strove to reverse the verdict of 
1918 by dealing with Moscow; before the verdict 
of 1945 can be reversed, however, it is a Soviet veto 
that must now be removed. Chancellor Adenauer 
renounced a concept of national interest that runs 
from Tauroggen through the diplomacy of Bis- 
marck to the Rapallo and Nazi-Soviet pacts. But 
the reunification of the two Germanys has also been 
Bonn’s objective and only with Moscow’s assent 
can this be achieved. 

The dilemma of the West will be evident and 
to it, alas, there is no watertight solution. It was 
a united Germany that, in recurrent German wars, 





demolished the European balance of power and 
destroyed ramparts against any counter-thrust from 
the East; it is access to a divided Germany that 
would enable the United States, Britain and Can- 
ada to combine with continental allies in shoring 
up a key sector of a global equilibrium. The Bonn 
Republic emerged under the sheltering wing of 
that equilibrium and, as long as they need it for 
their security, West Germans themselves must bog- 
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gle over any one-sided modification of the German 
status quo. But if the time should ever come when 
they want reunification more than other things, 
the defense of the West will suffer. 

Unsettling, too, has been the impact of the arms 
race on the Bonn Republic. Can this be slackened 
without attenuating links between West Germany 
and the West? One point must be remembered 
when ingenious schemes for a more tolerable modus 
vivendi are broached: the arms race is a symptom 
of a deeper political malaise; only when the one 
is checked can the other be fully curtailed. The 
continental framework of counteracting power 
might be revamped. It will only be safe if an exist- 
ing equilibrium is reproduced within it. To grant 
Soviet demands that NATO bases be dismantled 
would be for the West European sector of West- 
ern strategy to immobilize itself. And when the 
countervailing defenses of the West contract, Rus- 
sian power, shorn of opposition, might again ex- 
pand gratuitously. 


Neutralization? 


The German status quo is far from ideal. Through 
it an existing equilibrium has been preserved. 
Some in the West are disposed to purchase re- 
unification by neutralizing Germany; Moscow 
would now disarm and neutralize the two separat- 
ed German sovereignties. But American, British 
and Canadian forces have NATO obligations to 
carry out; either proposal would handicap them 
in the performance of their duties. 

A neutralization of Germany, as a whole or in 
part, entails the withdrawal of NATO and Soviet 
troops from German territory. But the Russian im- 
perium gives ample space in which Soviet forces 
that have been pulled back from East Germany can 
be wheeled about and sped westward again. Troops 
from extra-continental NATO allies would, how- 
ever, have to be concentrated into the relatively 
narrow coastal fringe of France and the Low 
Countries; lacking room for deployment, they 
might be more exposed to assault, manned and 
missile, from the air. And what if forces thus jeop- 
ardized were evacuated from the European con- 
tinent beforehand? Barriers to Russian domina- 
tion, as the United States retires into Fortress 
America, will have fallen. 

Nor is this all. Neutrality as the price of re- 
unification might require East-West guarantees. 
Yet these cannot be enforced if oversea powers 
no longer have a tenable foothold on the European 
continent. The difficulty would not arise if the 
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two Germanys were reunited on Western terms. 
But short of that, it is through the Bonn Repub- 
lic that NATO front lines have been drawn. A 
reunited Germany may be the goal of Western 
statesmen, but it is upon a divided Germany that 
Western defense is predicated. 

Meanwhile Russian interests are also served by 
the German status quo. Berlin has been an island 
of freedom in a Communist sea; and it will cease 
to be one when occupation troops from the United 
States, Britain and France depart. Ostensibly, their 
withdrawal would alter the German status quo; 
in fact, this must simplfy its maintenance behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

Moscow is, for the moment, unable to alter the 
status quo in West Germany; Communist rule in 
East Germany is consolidated instead. And that is 
why Russia has advocated a confederation of the 
two Germanys; one in which sundered halves may 
negotiate any further unity between themselves, 
but in which East Germany is also to retain its 
Communist character. No loose grouping can be 
approved which stipulates that the Bonn Repub- 
lic must discard its ties with the West or in which 
an East German component acts as a Trojan 
Horse within the walls of the West. And what 
this means will be plain. The only safe measures 
are those which, by pressure and counter-pressure, 
reduplicate the German status quo in a new form. 


Beneficiaries of the Status Quo 


Is the German status quo a peril to peace? The 
Berlin situation derives from it and as long as 
this lasts there might be trouble. But in another 
respect it may not be as unstable as many believe. 
In June 1953, when East Germany rebelled against 
the local Communist regime, the Bonn Republic 
had not yet been rearmed. But would regular or 
irregular troops from West Germany now go to 
the support of another insurrection and thus em- 
broil the entire NATO alliance with the East? 
They might. 

West Germans, however, are largely Catholic 
and liberal-conservative, East Germans Protestant 
and Socialist; for the liberation of East German 
kinsmen, West Germans have displayed no con- 
suming ardor. Apprehensive over their own in- 
volvement in the nuclear-missile age, they do not 
seem bent on military adventure. Reunification 
may be negotiated one day—if not through the 
West, then with the East. West Germans are not 
likely to fight for it. 

The Cold War is, moreover, not all that freezes 
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the German status quo. Moscow must also reckon 
with the nature of the post-war Soviet imperium— 
a realm that is adapted economically, ideologically 
and politically to the existing equilibrium. East 
Germany furnishes uranium; her heavy industry im- 
ports raw materials from other Soviet client-states, 
from Communist China and from Russia herself; to 
them she exports chemicals, fertilizers and metal 
products. With a unified Germany that is not only 
neutralized but oriented towards the East, there 
could be still more profitable arrangements. In 
lieu of these a maximum development of avail- 
able resources is undertaken. 

Then, too, the German status quo helps fortify 
Communist discipline. Nowadays East Germany 
is fairly docile. Apart from Berlin, it can act as 
an ideological buffer between provocative West- 
ern influences and the remainder of the Soviet 
imperium. 

A divided Germany is, furthermore, what other 
captive nations desire their Russian overlord to 
maintain. As between two recent invaders, the 
German and the Russian, they still regard the 
Russians as the lesser evil; it is by fending off the 
apparition of another strong Germany that Mos- 
cow elicits from them a modicum of unenforced 
obedience, even consent. If Soviet forces were 
pulled back, Poland, for one, might obtain more 
autonomy. But her plan for East-West disengage- 
ment was also geared in with Moscow’s project 
for a confederation of two disarmed, neutralized 
German states. Poles may pray for less constraint 
in a Russian sphere, but it is from the prospect 
of a German sphere that they recoil most. 

And Warsaw’s attitude is not unintelligible. 
During World War II, the Soviet Union redrew 
the boundaries of occupied German and Polish 
territory; their final demarcation, it was decided 
at Potsdam in 1945, would have to await a Ger- 
man peace treaty. Together with East Prussia, Rus- 
sia filched a large slice of eastern Poland and 
compensated Poland with Pomerania and Silesia, 
former German provinces to which she clings fierce- 
ly. 

In the surrender of these Oder-Neisse lands the 
Communist regime of East Germany has had to 
acquiesce. The Bonn Republic would, however, 
be less amenable. Its compliance may be with- 
held as a bargaining card when reunification 
is negotiated; but their reacquisition is a dream 
that refugees from lost German territories keep 
alive. Warsaw, at any rate, suspects that Bonn’s 
real aim is the reunion of the two Germanys with- 
in prewar (1937) boundaries. 





President de Gaulle recognized that there can 
be no retrocession of the Oder-Neisse lands and 
his candor annoyed West Germans. The up- 
shot is that, in Polish eyes, the Russian sway over 
East Germany figures as a guarantee of Poland’s 
own western frontier. Not that she is without anx- 
iety on this score. What if Moscow offers the 
Oder-Neisse lands to the irredentists of Bonn as 
a bribe? It is at Poland’s expense that a German 
reunification on Russian terms may be expedited. 

Nor is it an imaginary bogey by which she is 
frightened. From Frederick the Great to the Nazi- 
Soviet Pact, the partition of Poland has always 
been the outcome of Russo-German agreements. 
The sight of a divided Germany is what now re- 
conciles Poles to their own harsh fate. In the 
Soviet imperium, moreover, Poland is not the only 
one who speaks from tragic experience. Czecho- 
Slovakia is afraid that Sudeten areas might, as at 
Munich, again be stolen by a greater Germany. 
If the two Germanys were reunified on Russian 
terms, a staggering blow would be inflicted global- 
ly on the West. Yet locally, too, this must be ana- 
thema to Soviet captive states. 

And this is another reason why the Western 
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powers may be served best by the existing equilib- 
rium. The British and French were to join the 
United States in sponsoring the idea of reunifica- 
tion. But none of them can neglect the cause of 
others who languish under a Soviet yoke. They 
have welcomed the fact that Poland is neither as 
oppressed nor as oppressive as she was; nothing 
could as swiftly drive her back into Moscow’s pro- 
tective embrace as the rebirth of a greater Ger- 
many. Captive peoples lose heart whenever East 
and West vie for the beaux yeux of the Bonn 


Republic. For their ordeal the West often ex- — 


presses sympathy. Yet solicitude and efforts at re- 
unification have implicitly been at odds. 

It is, moreover, not only East Europeans who 
have been haunted by the spectre of another 
Russo-German accord. Dread of a second Nazi- 
Soviet Pact before victory was clinched may have 
been the clue to Yalta in 1945. No Russo-German 
alliance will materialize as long as the Bonn Re- 
public stays aligned with the West; in that align- 


~ 


ment, nevertheless, the German status quo is pre- | 


supposed. For it is a crowning irony that the West 
must strive to change an equilibrium which, from 
the Western standpoint, is best left unchanged. 


Reports on John XXIII’s First Year and the Ecumenical Council 


Thorny Path to Church Unity* 


HERE IS nothing like the sight of Venice for 
ii evoking the lost unity of Eastern and West- 
ern Christianity even if some of the Eastern treas- 
ure in St. Mark’s was looted from Byzantium. 
Nothing one could imagine would quite move a 
Cardinal Patriarch, particularly after many years 
of friendly personal contact with the Orthodox, 
like the thought of the Greek prelates passing be- 
neath the Rialto bridge raised for them over half 
a millennium ago as they came on their way to 
attend the last Council called specifically to reunite 
the Christian world. And what of Rome, what 
would that evoke? The Pope should know, for 
surely it was in Venice as Patriarch that he must 
have thought deeply of unity, thoughts which after 
only three months as Pontiff brought him to an- 
nounce to his astonished cardinals that he was 
summoning a Council himself with the theme of 
unity in mind. 

* Reprinted with permission from the December 9, 1959 


issue of The Times. The Times Publishing Company Lim- 
ited. All Rights Reserved. © 
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That was almost a year ago. In the meantime 
Venice was promised as the setting for a prelimi- 
nary conference with the Orthodox on theological 
differences due to be held next year. Shortly after 
the idea became publicly known it was abandoned. 
A matter of days later at the end of October the 
Cardinal Secretary of State spoke for three hours 
to the press on preparations for the Ecumenical 
Council and managed to avoid any direct mention 
of unity as a likely subject for discussion. 

The failure of the plans for the Venice confer- 
ence is thought to have been a saddening blow to 
the Pope. A share in the embarrassment went to 
Cardinal Tisserant, then Secretary of the Sacred 
Congregation for the Oriental Church. His resig: 
nation and replacement by an elderly Italian was 
announced on November 16 and he made no se- 
cret of his annoyance. Symbolically enough, the 
arms of the aggrieved Cardinal are emblazoned 
with the motto ab oriente et occidente, and equal- 
ly indicative was his prompt departure for Paris, os- 
tensibly on private affairs but probably as much 
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to exchange impressions of the Roman Curia with 
his fellow-countrymen of the French hierarchy. 
Some of them were supposed to be suffering a sense 
of grievance on other matters, including the final 
end of the worker-priests. 


The warmth of the impression given by the 
Pope’s personality is enough to make feelings of 
grievance seem out of place. Surely, came the in- 
evitable interpretations in the French press, Car- 
dinal Tisserant, like the worker-priests, must have 
fallen victim to the extreme conservative school of 
Italian cardinals now re-establishing their hold to 
the extent of circumscribing even the Pope’s own 
freedom of action. 


That is exactly the argument used by the pro- 
fessional anti-clericals in Rome to explain the 
Pope’s apparent difficulties in trying to prepare for 
the sort of Ecumenical Council which he had first 
envisaged. He was running into the rigid, narrow 
attitude of certain reactionary cardinals intent, so 
it was said, on hedging his generous dream with 
a bristling show of their own heavy-handed ap- 
proach: the “hammer of the Holy Office’ was 
knocking out the malleability. On October 21, after 
all, Cardinal Ottaviani, the béte noire of the anti- 
clericals, had been promoted Secretary of the Su- 
preme Congregation of the Holy Office. 


From what Cardinal Tardini, the Secretary of 
State, said, moreover, it emerged that another three 
years of preparation for the Council would be re- 
quired, a longer period than was expected. He also 
pointed out that Pius XII had thought of sum- 
moning a Council and that some preliminary work 
had been done even before the new reign had 
opened. In Cardinal Tardini’s interpretation the 
forthcoming Council became much more strictly 
an internal affair of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Now the dream was looking not only somewhat dis- 
enchanted, but owing less apparently than was 
thought to the originality of the present Pope’s ini- 
tiative. 

A good deal of this could have been foreseen 
and requires no subtle, certainly no sinister, ex- 
planation. It is natural that once a permanent civil 
service starts work on an imaginative idea the 
breadth of the original conception appears to di- 
minish. The Pope, too, was personally equipped 
to deal more with the human side of building up 
personal relations with the Orthodox than with 
the academic and administrative issues posed by 
the thought of a Council. He knew many Orthodox 
prelates during his service as a diplomatist in the 
eastern Mediterranean. From what he said to his 
cardinals gathered in the monastery of St. Paul’s 
Without the Walls on January 25, 1959, when he 
told them privately of his plans for a Council, he 
thought of it explicitly in terms of the problem 
of unity. 
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Whatever Pius XII had done about a Council, 
the news of Pope John XXIII’s decision was a sur- 
prise to them. Perhaps after the remoteness of his 
predecessor it was as much a surprise to be spoken 
to at all in this way. 

Opinion elsewhere may have been too easily en- 
couraged to think that by calling an Ecumenical 
Council, which is simply another term for a Gen- 
eral Council of the Roman Catholic Church, the 
Pope was contemplating impossible concessions in 
his search for unity. This would be a reason for 
attempting to deflate unwarranted hopes. 

Even members of the Curia might have been per- 
turbed. The administrative machinery at the Vati- 
can, which had not much interested Pius XII in 
his later years, was in bad order. 





For all his warmth of personality the Pope was 
known at the Vatican before his election as a man 
who could keep to himself his deepest thoughts. 
With this went a reputation for broad vision; the 
French hierarchy had thought it might be broad 
enough to include views which had brought them 
up against the Holy Office. 

From the moment he produced the idea the time 
had passed for its treatment in personal terms. 
For a Pope, personal relationships can scarcely go 
far beyond the confines of the Vatican. And inside 
the Vatican he is surrounded to a large extent by 
minds trained principally in law; it is canonists 
of the church such as Cardinals Tardini and Ot- 
taviani, not even theologians, who hold most of 
the influential places. With a former diplomatist 
of expansive turn of mind the great ecclesiastical 
civil servants, like lawyers everywhere, would be 
more inclined to insist on keeping the arguments 
to what they considered to be the facts of the 
matter. 

Theologically speaking, the most rigid canonists 
have won a like-minded colleague with the recent 
appointment of Monsignor Parente, the Archbish- 
op of Perugia, as Assessor, or permanent under-sec- 
retary of the Holy Office. Though his standing as 
a theologian of the highest order is sometimes ques- 
tioned, there can be no two opinions of his strict- 
ness and rigidity of mind, nor of his vigor. In the 
new post to which he comes after what amounts 
to a long exile from Rome he will have a substan- 
tial part in the work of the Council. 

What has so far been decided? Surprisingly lit- 
tle on the surface. The Council will be known as 
the Second Vatican Council. Given that the idea 
of unity will be present either in the main dis- 
cussions, in less formal meetings, or merely as a 





vague spirit hovering above the council tables, 
there is no means of seeing the lines on which it 
will be tackled. 

Cardinal Tardini has spoken of the vast array 
of subjects arising since the last Council, or left 
unfinished when that Council broke up with the 
advance of Italian troops into Papal Rome in 
1870. His pre-preparatory committee has sent out 
requests for suggestions to the bishops and other 





To Our Readers 


We are pleased to announce the election of 
Tom F. Driver, Robert W. Lynn and Roger 
L. Shinn to the Editorial Board and of J. B. 
Duroselle, Sidney Lanier, Alexander Miller 
and Paul H. Nitze as Contributing Editors. 

Mr. Driver is widely known for his work 
in the field of religious drama, his reviews of 
the theatre having appeared in The Christian 
Century and The New Republic. Mr. Lynn 
is a former minister of the Montview Pres- 
byterian Church in Denver, Colorado. Mr. 
Shinn, for several years a Contributing Edi- 
tor, is author of Christianity and the Prob- 
lem of History and other books. All three are 
members of the faculty of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary in New York City. 

Mr. Duroselle, a French political scientist 
whose evaluation of the Fifth Republic will 
be remembered, recently returned to Paris 
after a period of teaching gt Harvard Uni- 
versity. Mr. Lanier, known to our readers for 
his reviews of stage and screen, is assistant to 
the rector at St. Thomas Episcopal Church 
in New York City. Mr. Miller, a member of 
the faculty at Stanford University, is the au- 
thor of The Man in the Mirror, The Chris- 
tian Significance of Karl Marx and other 
works. Mr. Nitze was in government service 
for many years and for a period was director 
of the Policy Planning Staff in the State De- 
partment; he is President of the Foreign 
Service Education Foundation. 
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persons and bodies, and is now dealing with the 
replies. 

Rumors have been heard that Cardinal Tisser- 
ant was relieved of his post in order to free him 
to become Papal Legate at the Council. They 
are largely discounted at the Vatican, at least for 
the time being. The French Cardinal, dean of the 
Sacred College, whose handsomely bearded pres- 
ence adds so much to the great ceremonies of the 
Church (as does his Gallic touchiness to the Ita- 
lian stamp of the Curia), was the first notable cas- 
ualty of the plans for the Council. It must have 
been difficult for him after so long to have a Pope 
intent on such a Council who was not only a Near 
East expert himself but who had actually served 
under the Cardinal at one time. 

There are detailed personal elements in the maj- 
esty of the Vatican’s affairs just as there would be 
to the practical interpretation of a majestic dream 
such as that embodied in the stones of Venice. 





You May Soon Receive 


three samples of Christianity and Crisis. As 
part of our Twentieth Year Celebration, we 
hope you will help us reach the many peo- 
ple who are our potential readers but who 
have never seen a copy. They are likely to 
be among your friends—those who share your 
interests and concerns. 

Therefore we are asking you to pass on 
these copies to those friends who also feel it 
is important to relate the Christian faith to 
the modern world. 
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